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‘Some Unrecognized Laws of Nature: an Inquiry 
into the Causes of Physical Phenomena, with 
Special Reference to Gravitation.” By Ignatius 
Singer and Lewis H. Behrens. London: John 
Murray. 1897. 


FEW weeks ago, in our notice of Professor 

Ramsay’s volume upon Argon, we drew special 
attention to his suggestion that gravity might not be 
an unalterable quantity. The Professor, after showing 
that the irregularity of argon with respect to the pe- 
riodic law was not an isolated phenomenon, but merely 
an extreme instance of many irregularities, suggested 


in an extremely apologetic fashion that it was not’ 


absolutely necessary to assume that gravity, unlike all 
other physical forces with which we are acquainted, 
acted at all times and with respect to everybody in the 
same way. The point of his hypothesis was that 
differences in the action of gravity might be the ex- 
planation of the minute aberrances in atomic weights 
which mar the symmetry of the periodic law. One 
cannot but suppose that the Professor made his ven- 
ture feeling himself alone against the world, and yet 
a large part of the important treatise now before us 
must then have been written, and where Mr. Ramsay 
was tentative Mr. Singer and Mr. Behrens are impera- 
tive and aggressive. We have to confess at once that 
we are not in a position to give an absolute verdict 
upon a long and closely reasoned work that has been 
in our hands only a few hours and that demands from 
us a complete readjustment of almost every familiar 
physical conception. Some of the authors’ arguments 
appear to us fallacious; some of their conclusions 
appear less novel than they imagine, others more novel 
than their facts warrant. But we are certain that their 
volume will attract the serious attention of all philo- 
sophical chemists and physicists, and it seems to us 
not unlikely that their ideas will prove the beginning of 
a revolution in current conceptions of nature. 

It would be impossible to give in a short notice a fair 
account of the set of changes of idea these authors think 
necessary, and, as our purpose is to attract immediate 
attention to their views rather than to try to expound 
them or criticize them, it will be most satisfactory to 
take the striking application of their general principles 
to gravitation. Briefly, then, they reject as a crude 
piece of anthropomorphism the current idea that the 
universe is composed of matter acted upon by forces. 
For them forces are the mere expression of relative 
states of matter and are not separate entities. Gravity, 
like other forces, is the relation between matter on the 
surface of the earth and matter in the interior of the 
earth. Like all other relative states, it varies with what 
they call the excitation of the pieces of matter in ques- 
tion, the degree of excitation being measured by the 
difference in state between the two. Thus, for instance, 
when a very hot piece of metal is placed in a glass of 
cold water, the two are highly excited as regards each 
other, and the hot metal rapidly affects the cold 
water, while, as the states of the two approximate, 
the excitation and the rate of mutual action become less 
and less. The visible or appreciable degree of excita- 
tion is of course proportionate to the relative quantities 
of matter involved : a heated flat-iron would modify the 


water in a lake, but the degree of modification in the lake 
would be hardly appreciable. In the case of gravity the 
difference in state between the large bulk of the interior 
of the earth and the small objects which one observes 
as acted upon by gravity is so great that we have got 
the idea of a uniform action. Led by their general 
conceptions to think that the action of gravity—that 
is to say, the difference of state between pieces of 
matter on the surface of the earth and the bulk of the 
earth—was no more likely to be uniform than the 
differences in state observed as chemical attraction, 
magnetic attraction and so forth, they made a series 
of experiments. Taking the view that the interior of 
the earth is excessively hot, they tried to see whether 
or no the weight of bodies was appreciably affected by 
temperature. They found that heating metallic bodies 
made them lighter, although every care was taken to 
allow for disturbing influences; while on cooling the 
original weight was resumed. Their interpretation is 
that heating the weighed body made it approximate in 
state to the state of the earth, and that accordingly the 
relative excitation of the earth to the body altered. 
Still more delicate were a series of experiments they 
made on chemical bodies. It was one of the most 
striking discoveries of chemistry that the elements 
combine to form compounds in proportions of definite 
weight. It occurred to them that ‘if the weight of 
bodies should vary with different temperatures, and vary 
unequally, then the combining proportions of the chemical 
elements should vary accordingly, and should do so 
because in that case what are equivalents at a certain 
temperature could nolonger be equivalentsas soon asthat 
temperature is varied.” They actually found that many 
alkaline earths were alkaline when cold, acid when hot, 
showing that definite alterations in the combining pro- 
portions had occurred. They suggest as a crucial ex- 
periment that compound pendulums made of different 
materials and adjusted so as to swing synchronously at 
Greenwich should be tried together in different latitudes. 
They believe that these would not swing together in 
different parts of the world, and that one swinging 
faster than another at the Equator would swing more 
slowly than the other nearer the Poles. 

It is to be remembered that these experiments on 
gravitation and the view of gravitation as a quality of 
matter rather than a specific force are mere applications 
of the general principles of authors. To set forth these 
in any intelligible fashion would require a space far 
beyond our limits. But although their subject appears 
extremely technical and difficult to follow, we are able 
to assure readers that it is developed with a lucid simpli- 
city of style, and that want of technical knowledge 
should be no bar to any one in the attempt to grasp the 
interesting arguments of a most remarkable book. 


A MAN’S COOKERY BOOK. 


‘*Cakes and Ale: a Memory of Many Meals.” By 
Edward Spencer (‘* Nathaniel Gubbins”). London: 


Grant Richards. 1897. 


HIS is emphatically a man’s book, or, rather, a 
man-about-town’s book. No woman except a 
squaw, whose life’s work is to minister to the earthly 
comfort of her lord and master, will find much to 
interest her in it. One rises from the reading of it with 
a mind filled with visions of grilled bones, tripe suppers, 
Gargantuan repasts in the good old English style— 
for ‘‘ Nathaniel Gubbins ” is the sworn foe of all French 
kickshaws—and withal of punches, toddies, flips and 
cobblers. With great consideration the author has 
also given us a whole chapter at the end devoted to the 
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restoratives so necessary on the dreadful ‘‘ day after,” 
in which the secrets of the most approved pick-me-ups 
and ‘‘corpse-revivers” are laid bare to a roystering 
world. Mr. Edward Spencer, the name under which 
that notable sportsman ‘‘ Nathaniel Gubbins ” conceals 
his identity in the real world, is not the culinary light 
exactly fitted to illuminate the darkness of the ordinary 
suburban kitchen. The genteel housewife will not, for 
instance, find a single recipe for a sweet in Mr. 
Spencer’s book, nor yet for a cake, in spite of its title ; 
but it is nevertheless a book from which every restau- 
rant-keeper can, if he will, get ideas enough to make 
a fortune. Sportsmen, stockbrokers and others with 
large appetites, robust yet sensitive palates, and 
ample means, will find it invaluable when they are 
ordering the next little dinner for a select party of male 
friends. 

Without assenting to the whole of Mr. Spencer’s 
culinary philosophy, we are free to admit that English 
cookery of the best type has been somewhat unjustly 
assailed by authors unable to appreciate its massive 
and satisfying delights. There are charms enduring 
and mighty in a well-roasted sirloin, a rump steak done 
to a turn, or potatoes baked in their jackets. Plum- 
pudding and mince-pies, followed by toasted cheese 
and hot spiced ale in which crab-apples float, have in 
imagination a pleasant and antique aroma for the mind, 
though we might quail before their too, too ponderous 
reality. And even Mr. Spencer, whilst declaring it a 
scandalous libel to say that the English have only one 
sauce, admits that we have only two breakfast dishes— 
eggs and bacon and ham and eggs. But estimable Mr. 
‘*Gubbins ” is something of a Gallophobe, and any dish 
with an ‘‘d la” to it immediately rouses him to fury un- 
controllable. He dates the degradation of the English 
palate from the Battle of Waterloo, and dwells with epic 
frenzy on ‘‘the combat between the Roast Beef of Old 
England and the bad fairy ‘Ala,’ with her attendant sprites 
Grease, Vinegar and Garlic” ; whence it may be gathered 
that his taste in imagery leans to the good old English 
pantomime, as his taste in dishes to those of the 
good old English kitchen. It is not to be gainsaid that 
good clean English cookery is preferable to bad, dirty 
French cookery, and we may agree with Mr. Spencer 
that the foreign restaurateur is often the abomination 
of desolation. But even Mr. Spencer, as he proceeds 
with his task, has to resort to French methods and 
French dishes, and when he comes to his chapter on 
salads he admits unreservedly that their glories are all 
borrowed from our neighbours. ‘‘A crown of endive, 
tipped with baby onions” he would place upon the 
brows of the philanthropist who dressed the first salad 
and gave the recipe to the world. 

In his chapter on compound drinks Mr. Spencer is 
at his best, and his own ‘‘ Halo” punch is a mighty 
potion, as may be guessed from its ingredients :—One 
lemon, two oranges, a quarter of a pound of loaf sugar, 
half a pint of pine-apple syrup, one pint of strong green 
tea, a claret glassful of Maraschino, a smaller glass of 
noyeau, half a pint of white rum, one pint of brandy 
and one bottle of champagne. The various cups and 
cobblers are admirably dealt with, and it is worth 
noting that Mr. ‘‘ Gubbins ” highly recommends a com- 
bination of champagne and Guinness’s stout as a 
mixture that is both ‘‘ grateful and strengthening.” 
American drinks—like bull’s milk, flash of lightning, 
tiger’s milk, maiden’s blush and blue blazer—have also 
a place of honour. Finally, however, there comes a 
timely word of warning. ‘‘ Do not drink between 
meals,” says Mr. Spencer. The daylight drink, he 
thinks, is altogether a mistake. ‘‘ Better, far better, 
the three-bottle trick of our ancestors than the gin- 
crawl of to-day.” But if a man will drink too much, 
and has a beehive in his head next morning, he is 
recommended to take an anchovy toast, an admirable 
concoction of butter, raw eggs, cayenne and anchovies, 
followed by a ‘‘ doctor,” z.e. a raw egg beaten up with 
brandy and new milk, or a ‘‘ surgeon-major,” z.e. two 
eggs in a large tumbler of champagne. These and 
other recipes, interspersed with many anecdotes and 
reflections grave and gay, compose a characteristic 
and amusing book, in spite of Mr. Spencer’s lack of 
sympathy with the higher and more poetic regions of 
gastronomy. 
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IN COURT AND KAMPONG. 


‘*In Court and Kampong; being Tales and Sketches 
of Native Life in the Malay Peninsula.” By “‘ Hugh 
Clifford.” London: Grant Richards. 1897. 


hae the last chapter of this book—which would have 

been better placed as part of the preface—the author 
remarks that it is in a measure true that ‘‘ a white man 
who has lived twelve consecutive months in complete 
isolation among the people of an alien Asiatic race is 
never wholly sane again for the remainder of his days.” 
The unconventional life has a fascination for him. The 
voice of the jungle and of the people who dwell in those 
untrodden places sounds in the ears of one who has 
lived the life, and cries to him to come back to the 
people, scenes, and life which, in spite of all its hard- 
ships, he has learned to love. The present book is the 
outcome of many years of such life passed by Mr. 
Hugh Clifford as a Government official in the little- 
known regions of the Malay Peninsula. If the love of 
unconventional life is madness, we wish that many 
more were bitten by the same dog if its results should 
be the production of books such as we are now review- 
ing, although the thrilling tragedies and horrors Hugh 
Clifford relates in some of his chapters have a tendency 
to make one’s flesh creep. 

The chapters treating with ‘‘ The East Coast” and 
** Among the Fisher-Folk” have rarely, if ever, been 
surpassed as word-pictures. The descriptions of the 
scenery and animal and vegetable life along the coast 
and in the interior are true to nature and admirable. 
The latter chapter is exceptionally delightful as a vivid 
description of seaside life and surroundings in one of 
the most interesting and most beautiful and least known 
regions of the world. The Malays have for centuries 
been renowned as adventurous and hardy mariners, and 
as pirates ; and the fishermen, a plucky, reckless race, 
full of resource, are said to have been, within the 
memory of old men upon the coast, pirates to a man. 
Steam navigation and the British fleet have, however, 
rendered the trade too dangerous even for the Malay, and 
the fisher-folk are now described as ‘“‘a healthy-minded 
and withal a law-abiding people, who do littie evil even 
when their hands are idle.” But, even now, we are told 
in the next chapter, the life of other people is not high 
priced by the natives of the East Coast ; and eight or 
nine years ago murder was frequently done for the 
most trivial causes. ‘‘A Malay often draws a knife 
when an Englishman would have been content to drop 
a damn.” 

The Malays of Pahang, the State in which the author 
was stationed as British Resident, are described as 
manly and reckless, cheery and with a sense of humour, 
thinking chiefly of deeds of arms, sports and love- 
intrigues, idle except when forced to labour, sportsmen 
as soon as they can walk, cock-fighters, gamblers and 
brawlers, and lovers of bull-fights. A good description 
of cock-fighting and bull-fighting is given in a separate 
chapter. The bull-fighting is not, as in Spain and 
France, bull-baiting, but a stand-up fight between two 
huge male water-buffaloes, who, like the cocks, need 
no urging to the combat. In the various States the 
Malays are of different build and characteristics. In 
Trengannu they are mainly students, traders, and 
artisans, shrewd men of business, fond of religious and 
learned discussions of all kinds; and they are considered 
cowards. Perhaps their lack of sporting opportunities 
and their training are responsible for their cowardice, 
a quality hardly natural to a Malay. By the laws of 
this State, cock-fighting, bull-fighting and gambling 
are strictly forbidden ; whereas in Kelantan, the State 
immediately to the north, these sports, as well as fights 
between rams, quails and fish, are permitted and in- 
dulged in, besides human prize-fighting, a sport pecu- 
liar to this State. The latter greatly resembles the 
encounters of infuriated females in Whitechapel :— 

‘‘The fights begin with the ungainly posturing and 
aimless gesticulation with which all who have witnessed 
a Malay sword-dance are familiar ; but when the fencers 
come to close quarters the interest begins. They 
strike, kick, pinch, bite, scratch, and even spit, until 
one or the other is unable to move. No time is called, 
catch as catch can, and strike as best and where best 
you may, are the simple rules of these contests.” 


‘ 
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Amongst the amusing tales in the book is one termed 
‘‘The Battle of Women,’ a battle actually witnessed 
by the author, in which a princess, with an army of 
three hundred women, armed with swords, daggers, 
hatchets, spits, &c., marched to her brother’s abode to 
recover by force four of their mother’s dancing-girls who 
had willingly eloped with the prince. The Amazonian 
army were all routed when the prince merely called to 
one of his attendants for his sword. Other tales deal 
with the life, habits, customs and superstitions of the 
hill-tribes, known as Semang and Sakai, the former 
a Mongoloid tribe, the latter a remnant of the ancient 
Negrit inhabitants of Southern Asia, who are believed 
to be the primitive populafion. Then there is a capital 
description of a chief running amok, and it taking a 
whole army to kill him. Marriage by capture, which 
is indicated by a sham-fight at the marriages of 
Malays, is more real in some of the wilder parts of 
the country among the Sakai, where the ‘girl is 
still placed upon an anthill, and ringed about by her 
relations, who do not suffer her fiancé to win her until 
his head has been broken in several places.” ‘A Tale 
of a Theft” is the most horribly realistic tale of the 
worst description of gaol life, that in the Far East, 
ever told; and ‘‘A Night of Terror” is an equally 
dreadful story of a tiger playing with human victims 
before destroying them. Others deal with Court 
and gambling-house escapades, dare-devil deeds, un- 
scrupulous revenge on the part of Malay chiefs, and 
with the belief of the people in magic and evil spirits, 
witchcraft and sorcery, spells and love-potions, charms 
and incantations, all of which practices were current in 
Europe in the Middle Ages. Tales of the- marvellous 
and the supernatural, we are told, excite interest and 
fear in a Malay, but they occasion no surprise ; but we 
shall be greatly surprised if both surprise and disgust 
are not expressed by the reader at the action of the 
European official and his friend the European scientist 
as told in the tale ‘‘ Un Mauvais Quart d’Heure.” 


MISS BRADDON’S FIFTY-EIGHTH. 


** Under Love’s Rule.” By M. E. Braddon. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. 1897. 


is such things as this that remind a man of 
his age, and make him ask whether it is not 
already high time to publish two volumes of reminis- 
cences. And he may well wonder whether the sight of 
a contemporary novel can afford to the youngster of 
this generation just that thrill which he used to receive 
from a yellow-back. The yellow-back meant convales- 
cence, a bad cold, or the rare relaxation of an arm- 
chair on a rainy afternoon. To look at a novel in the morn- 
ing, though you had no duties to perform, was to take 
a first step towards the gallows. The novel, in fact, 
possessed all the joy of the forbidden. In these days, 
when so much that was forbidden is openly permitted, 
the decision as to which occupations are enjoyable and 
which are not must be proportionally more difficult. It 
is a decision which each youngster must now make for 
himself without the guidance which an earlier genera- 
tion found at every step in the form of parental prohi- 
bitions. But if the novel is no longer so sternly diffe- 
rentiated from other literature, the change must be 
attributed to binding rather than to any marked im- 
provement in contents. The meretricious glossiness of 
the yellow-back suggested dissipation, the picture on 
the front (how delightful some of them were !) frankly 
enticed, the advertisement on the back laughed the 
ephemeral laugh of the worthless. A_ batch of 
such novels in a bookcase might well make the visitor 
look askance on its possessor. But the hostile hand 
of severity is disarmed at the sight of a cloth binding 
in broken green, marked by the decorative economy of 
three unearthly marigolds. Let no one look for novelty 
in ‘‘ Under Love’s Rule,” though it be well printed on 
clayey paper, for he will find none but familiar faces. 
There are the three little boys, the schoolboy, the prig, 
and the spoiled child ; and their restricted life in the 
magnificence of a London house is sketched in with 
the happy-go-lucky dash of a pen which stays not. 
To the dear maiden aunt who devotes herself to the 
children of her frivolous sister we have but one ob- 
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jection to make. We would not have her other than 
she always has been; but it is. against all canons to 
assure the reader so easily and so obviously of her 
future happiness. There is never a moment’s doubt 
that the gallant engineer from India will marry her. 
We should have thought, to use the words of object- 
ing elders, that there was enough happiness in the 
world as it is, without having to call in the aid of 
fiction. Indeed, the novel is altogether too much like 
life. There is the plain governess, for instance; she is 
not even ill-treated by the rich family. Moreover, Miss 
Braddon writes of her :—‘* Nobody in Palatine Square 
knew that in her small way Miss Warren was a 
philanthropist, and that much of her afternoon leisure 
was spent in the slums of West End London.” Now 
that sentence reads like a promise, and it is distinctly 
unfair of the author to print it when she has no intention 
of going further. Nothing comes of this philanthropy 
of which ‘‘ nobody knew ”—not scarlet fever, not a lost 
relative, not even a curate. It is difficult to see the use 
of putting a governess into fiction if her private occupa- 
tions are not going to be of any concern to the family 
with whom she lives. As Miss Warren has not been 
ill-used by the rich Lerwicks, she cannot be expected to 
retrieve their fortunes when their money goes and Mr. 
Lerwick commits suicide. Indeed, the disaster occurs 
so late in the book as to leave no room for anything 
more exciting than a moral. There is always room 
for that. So the frivolous widow and her three children 
are packed off to poverty and high tea in the country ; 
and under the guidance of her good sister she learns 
to live for affection rather than for sapphires. One 
of Miss Braddon’s virtues has always been her own 
unpretentiousness. Unpretentious as a novelist, she is 
even less pretentious asa moralist. She does not seem 
to expect her readers to spend any more time pondering 
her moral than she did herself, and that moment of 
thoughtfulness will hurt no man. And only the can- 
tankerous will learn from her story that a rich mother 
had better not spend her time in winning her boys’ 
affection and respect, lest she should find no unex- 
pected comfort in the hour of her poverty. 


NEW NAPLES. 


By E. Neville Rolfe, 


in the ‘Nineties.” 
London : 


B.A., H.B.M. Consul for South Italy. 
Adam & Charles Black. 1897. 


dirty, superstitious, gambling Naples is 

steadily changing its aspect, Mr. Rolfe tells us, 
and much of its old picturesqueness is_ rapidly 
vanishing. Wide new streets are being driven through 
the slums, magnificent palaces are ousting the former 
hovels, model dwellings are rearing themselves as 
horrible excrescences on Parthenope’s beautiful if not too 
clean face, and the lovely bay is gradually being freed 
from the burden of sewage it has borne for so many cen- 
turies. Mr. Rolfe himself is rather in two minds whether 
this is all gain or not ; but after all the change is but a 
superficial one, and a little sweeping and garnishing 
will not materially alter the appearance of the city 
or the picturesqueness of its inhabitants. The 
Neapolitan is not likely to change his character for all 
the new streets and reforms of administration the 
municipality has in its mind. He will continue to do as 
little work as a man may possibly do and live; he will 
go on buying his ticket for the weekly lottery, and 
though the upper classes may play baccarat, the 
populace will remain as devoted as ever to the delights 
of scopa. Mr. Rolfe’s book, written in easy, familiar 
style, brings us absolutely the latest news from Naples, 
and tells us a number of interesting things about 
the Neapolitans and their superstitious, careless life ; 
whilst the descriptions of the various places within easy 
reach of the city make it a capital guide-book. There 
are interesting chapters also on the legendary goddesses 
of Naples and on the buried cities of the Campania, 
and one on a farming experiment made just outside 
Naples by an Englishman, which suggests that an em- 
barrassed agriculturist might do worse than go and 
try his luck in a place where energy is so rare a 
quality as it is under Southern Italian skies. Witch- 
craft and sorcery also find a place ; but the book would 


have been better without the long diary of a journey 
through Europe by an ancestor of Mr. Rolfe’s, which, 
though interesting in itself, has very little to do with 
Naples or the Neapolitans. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


EAN FARRAR’S work on “ The Bible : its Mean- 
ing and Supremacy,” is at last forthcoming. 
Messrs. Longmans are also ready with two new books 
by the late Canon Liddon, ‘‘ Sermons preached on 
Special Occasions, 1858-1889,” and ‘“‘ Explanatory Ana- 
lysis of St. Paul’s First Epistle to Timothy.” 


The much-worked period of the Covemanters is to 
furnish the setting of Mr. W. G. Tarbet’s “ Ill-gotten 
Gold,” which Messrs. Cassell & Co. announce for imme- 
diate publication. Those who like their reading highly 
seasoned will certainly like the harrowing scenes which 
occur in the working out of a vendetta handed on from 
generation to generation. 


Next to the Fragments of Euripides stand in import- 
ance and interest the Fragments of Sophocles, and it 
is with some impatience that scholars are expecting the 
long-promised edition of these fragments by Professor 
Jebb. Casaubon, Meineke, Dindorf, Nauck, Bergk, 
Ellis, and others have done much in the way of correc- 
tion and emendation, but they have left an abundant 
harvest of desperate passages for later editors to 
grapple with. As an interpreter and translator of the 
most subtle of poets, Professor Jebb is without a rival ; 
it will now be seen whether he will be equal to the 
opportunity afforded him of placing himself beside 
Porson in textual emendation. 


& We are glad to hear that Mr. Wickham Flower, the 
accomplished antiquary and the protagonist in the 
Vallans’-Spenser controversy, is about to publish awork 
on which he has been long engaged, a ‘‘ History of 
Poictiers.” Mr. Flower spent many weeks investigating 
the archives at Poictiers, and made some important 
discoveries throwing new light on the legends in which 
that historical city is so rich. The letterpress is com- 
pleted. 


The identity of Fiona Macleod appears to be estab- 
lished by the Belfast ‘‘Pen.” It was becoming an 
accepted fact that the name was merely the nom de 
guerre of a well-known writer. Mr. William Sharp, 
Mr. W. B. Yeats, and a familiar Fleet Street journalist 
were fathered in turn with the lady’s works. It is dis- 
appointing to be assured that she is, after all, only 
Fiona Macleod. 


The ‘Father of History” is to be unduly honoured 
by Mr. Flowerdew, who terms his fantastical story 
‘* In an Ancient Mirror,” an imaginary lost history by 
Herodotus. Mr. Fisher Unwin will produce the book 
on the 2oth inst. Another volume from the same firm 
will be an account of a bicycling tour in Granada, by 
the author of ‘‘ Algerian Memories,” bearing the pre- 
tentious title of ‘‘ Sketches A-wheel in Fin de Siécle 
Iberia.” Mr. Unwin will also produce on the same 
day the new Life of Sir Henry Parkes, by Mr. Charles 
E. Lynes. The biography covers a period of nearly 
forty years of colonial history. Both as a personal 
friend of Sir Henry Parkes and as editor of a leading 
Sydney ‘‘ Daily,” Mr. Lynes writes with authority. 


Messrs. A. D. Innes & Co. have ready the second 
volume of their Isthmian Library, entitled ‘‘ The 
Complete Cyclist.” It is the joint production of A. C. 
Pemberton, Mrs. Harcourt Williamson, C. P. Sisley 
and Gilbert Floyd. 


‘*The Romance of Isabel, Lady Burton,” told in part 
by herself and in part by Mr. W. H. Wilkins, is now 
announced by Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. Beyond 
narrating her travels and adventures in South America 
and the East, it will throw light upon her husband’s 
change of religion, supported by documentary evidence 
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hitherto unpublished ; and it will also reveal the true 
story of the burning of ‘‘ The Scented Garden.” A 
number of letters to the Burtons from General Gordon 
will be printed for the first time. 


The music-hall has been exploited of late by several 
of our novelists, including Mr. Hall Caine, but in Mr. 
John Le Breton’s opinion the pictures have lacked 
realism. He is about to give us a faithful representa- 
tion of life at the halls in his novel entitled ‘‘ Miss 
Tudor,” which Mr. John Macqueen is producing. Mr. 
Macqueen’s other publications will be ‘‘ A Russian Wild 
Flower,” by Mr. Brayley Hodgetts, and ‘‘ The Wooing 
of Avis Gray,” by Mr. Charles Hannan, whose last 
book was produced by Messrs. Constable. 


Mr. Grant Richards will shortly bring out two new 
volumes, ‘‘ Limbo, and Other Essays,” by Vernon Lee, 
author of ‘‘ Euphorion,” ‘‘ Althea,” and ‘‘ Renaissance 
Studies,” and ‘‘ Paul’s Stepmother,” a society novel by 
Lady Troubridge, with a frontispiece by Mrs. Adrian 
Hope. 


Early in May will appear Mr. Saville-Kent’s ‘‘ The 
Naturalist in Australia,” a record of the author’s twelve 
years’ travels and research in the Australian Colonies. 
Among Messrs. Chapman & Hall’s other issues a book 
which will be likely to attract attention is ‘‘ Ibsen on his 
Merits,” the joint effort of Sir Edward Russell and Mr. 
Cross Standing. The purpose of the book will be to 
analyse the influences which are responsible for the 
spread of the new gospel among the thinking people of 
two continents. 


The 220 copies of ‘‘The Art of William Morris,” 
which Messrs. Bell have ready, are all bought up at the 
high price of eight guineas net. The volume is finely 
produced on hand-made paper by the Chiswick Press, 
and the forty coloured plates at the end will be a per- 
manent record of the great decorator’s art. 


Arrangements have been completed between Messrs. 
Putnam’s Sons and the City of New York for the issue 
of a limited edition of the ‘‘ Records of the City 
of New Amsterdam,” under the supervision of Mr. 
Berthold Fernow. It will take the form of six volumes 
of text and one of index. They will deal with the period 
of municipal life when the Court of the Burgomasters 
and Schepens held jurisdiction in civil and criminal 
cases, and will provide genealogical lists for the satis- 
faction of the old Dutch families connected with the 
city. 


The third volume of Mr. Edward Arnold’s ‘‘ Sports- 
man’s Library ” will deal with ‘‘ The Sportsman in Ire- 
land ” and will be from the pen of ‘‘ Cosmopolite.” The 
author’s knowledge of contemporary Irish life is instruc- 
tive and entertaining, and supplements his animated 
pictures of fishing adventures. Mr. Chenevix Trench 
will be responsible for the illustrations, while those of 
the fourth volume on ‘‘ Hunting Reminiscences” have 
been undertaken by Mr. Jalland. 


The édition de luxe of Ainsworth’s novels, which 
Messrs. George Routledge & Son have been preparing 
for some months, will probably appear in the autumn. 


Messrs. Putnam’s Sons announce ‘‘ Hannibal and 
the Crisis of the Struggle between Carthage and Rome,” 
by W. O’Connor Morris, being the twentieth volume of 
their ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations Series” ; the same author 
also contributed ‘*‘ Napoleon”’ to the list ; ‘‘ Evolution 
and Religion,” by Professor Bascom, author of 
‘** Natural Theology,” ‘‘ Philosophy and Religion,” &c.; 
‘*The Literary History of the American Revolution, 
1763-1783,” by Moses C. Taylor, Professor of American 
Literature in Cornell University ; the second volume of 
Charles Andrew’s ‘‘ Modern Europe, from 1850 to the 
Present Time”; and ‘‘The Literary Movement in 
France during the Nineteenth Century,” by Georges 
Pellissier. 
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